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or church schools of the day. The fact is, however, that by the end of the sixteenth
century the humanists1 supreme interest in style and composition had come to
overshadow the classical ideal of full personal development. It was not long before
slavish attention to grammar and rhetoric led to the charges of Ciceronianism,from
which humanist schools never completely recovered. By 1600 the educational revival
of the humanists had fallen from Cicero's vision of broad and vital preparation for the
public service to a slavish imitation of Cicero's style.
It was one of the great ironies of the history of education that Gceronianism
became a term of reproach. It took the humanists about a century (the fifteenth) to
replace medievalism in the schools of Italy. Then, by the end of another century (the
sixteenth) the vitalizing verve of the humanist revival had ended. The civic humanism
had given way to literary humanism, much as the florescent Hellenic education of the
active polis had given way to the Hellenistic education of literary pafdeta.
Yet the classical curriculum in the hands of well organized and dedicated
teachers was extraordinarily influential. The most effective secondary schools of the
Latin countries in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the colleges of the
Jesuits (college in French, colegio in Spanish). They began by teaching lay youth in
the major Italian cities and became so popular that by mid-sixteenth century there
were over 150 schools operating in Catholic countries and requests were in for 60
more. These schools were often well equipped physically, and characteristic Jesuit
thoroughness led to the systematizing and standardizing of the curriculum into what
was called the ratio studiorum.
The Jesuit college consisted of a five- to eight-year course, taking a boy to
eighteen years of age and concentrating on Latin, Greek, religion, and religious history.
The Latin authors most commonly read were Cicero, Ovid, Vergil, Catullus, and
Horace; Greek authors were Chrysostom, Aesop, Isocrates, Basil, Plato, Aristotle,
Plutarch, Demosthenes, Thucydides, Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar. The religious writings
of the church Fathers were mingled with secular prose, poetry, rhetoric, and philos-
ophy (the latter carefully selected for moral and religious purposes so as not to
conflict with Catholic doctrine).
Beyond this standard course the Jesuits instituted a three-year course in which
more classical grammar and literature were studied as well as rhetoric, logic, mathe-
matics, ethics, metaphysics, and natural philosophy. During the last year of the
philosophy course, instruction was given in the theory and practice of teaching. The
Fathers of the Oratory also developed successful secondary schools, deviating from the
Jesuit schools somewhat in their attempt to incorporate some of Descartes' philos-
ophy, science, and mathematics and utilizing the vernacular to a greater extent.
The teaching orders of the Catholic church also developed vernacular schools,
perhaps in response to the Protestant efforts in this area. The Port Royalists and the
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools taught in French, as did several of
the women's teaching orders. Even the Fathers of the Oratory, who were interested
primarily in secondary education, developed a good deal of teaching for the early
school years in the vernacular.
During the early Renaissance the freest of European universities were in Italy.
The University of Padua, under the protection of the free city of Venice, had become
the great scientific university, particularly in mathematics, medicine, and anatomy.